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OREGEWAL ARLEGL&S. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

THE WATCHER OF A NIGHT. 

There was aman whose name was ImmorTAL. 
A precious edifice was given him for his resid- 
ence. It had several avenues and modes of 
communication connecting him with the exter- 
nal world, which were denominated the senses, 
by means of which he received all his informa- 
tion and all his supplies, but through which, at 
the same time, admission was aflorded to the 
most dangerous thieves and robbers, unless a 
constant and vigilant watch was maintained. In 
the interior of his residence, there was every 
convenience, and every kind of furniture, which 
could possibly contribute to his supreme com. 
fort and felicity. There were powers and 
facuities, by which he could hold a delightful in- 
tercourse with God, with angelic beings, and 
with the spirits of justified and perfect men.— 
There were various affections, by the due cul- 
tivation of which a calm, pure, but living well- 
spring of happiness could be perpetually kept 
open and flowing within his mansion. These 
things he was appointed to guard until morning. 
A long, dark, solitary night was before him. The 
first hour of darkness had overspread the world. 
ImmortTaL, knowing that he was surrounded by 
his enemies, stood waiting at the window of 
his mansion. A thief, just discernible by the 
last glimmering of twilight, approached up the 
avenue. His name was Doubt. Perceiving 
ImmorTaL at his post, he commenced a parley 
with him. He suggested to him that it was not 
worth while to take all this trouble and precau- 
tion against his imaginary foes; that he would 
probably be as safe by yielding to the temptation 
of slumber as by watching through the whole 
night ; that there isno Almighty Being, to whom 
he is responsible for the faithful care of his man- 
sion; that even if there were such a Being, he 
must be entirely indifferent to what is done by 
80 insignificant a creature as man. Staggered 
fora moment by these suggestions, Immorrat 
was on the point of admitting this dangerous 
companion within the door. But as he glanced 
up atthe heavens over his head, and beheld the 
tadiance of the glorious stars, he exclaimed 
with an almost involuntary energy, No Almigh- 





splendent worlds? No powerful hand that 
formed and sustains this boundless fabric ? No 
ruling wisdom or Providence that arranged and 
governs the course of earthly things ? No de- 
signing intelligence that established the innumer- 
able relations, harmonies, and correspondences 
throughout the range of existence? No benig- 
nant goodness, that mercifully provides for the 
happiness of creation? No Almighty Spirit who 
constructed and arranged my own mental pow- 
ers and faculties? No interest or love in the 
Deity for his creatures, which could prompt him 
to make them a revelation of his will, and to 
provide for their eternal happiness by the estab- 
lishment of a perfect and blessed system of re- 
ligion? Impossible, impossible! I cannot part 
with the birth-right and privilege of Faith. I 
cannot shut my eyes on all surrounding appear- 
ances. I cannot question the being, or attri- 
butes, or interposition of the Creator-Deity, until 
my very mind and reason are shivered to atoms. 
At this point in the reflections of Immorrat, 
Doubt, that insinuating thief, shrunk back into 
his congenial darkness, and troubled him no 
ImmorTaL, relieved from his foul and 
oppressive presence, now sat by his window, in- 
dulging in the lofty and enraptured enjoyments of 


more. 


Faith. His soul held a precious communion 
with his God. He approached him on the wings 
of prayer. His heart poured itself out in hymns 


and songs of praise. He revolved with ever in- 
creasing delight on the promises of Jehovah. 
He realized the assurance that God would cer- 
tainly be faithful to those who continued faith. 
ful to him. He looked forward with a trembling 
hope to the enjoyment of the divine presence 
in another world—when the clogs of matter 
and time should be removed, and new facilities 
given him to advance in knowledge, holiness, 
piety, and love. 

In the mean time, another thief was sent for- 
ward from among the band of robbers, who 
were prowling ata distance in the darkness. 
His name was Pride. He boldly advanced, and 
had no doubt that he could find sufficient sympa. 
thy in the soul of Immortat, to obtain for him- 
self admission within the mansion, corrupt and 
ruin his victim, and sever him from his God. 
He accordingly began by flattering him. He 
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shining virtues, native moral strength, and the 
little need there was for him to remember or de- 
pend on God. Is not everything, said he, in 
your own power? Is not thac glorious and beau. 
tiful mansion yourown? Are you not at the 
summit of the whole creation? Why then sit 
and watch there all the night long like a hired 
servant? Why nottake a little momentary re- 
pose, and permit me to watch in your room? 
Ican easily keep off every intruder. Nothing 
base or vile shall dare to approach, so long as 
my bright weapons defend your door. ImMmorraL 
was for one moment induced to listen to this 
flattering strain. By thinking highly of himself, 
he supposed he might thereby be rendering a 
higher homage to God. But then again, he con- 
sidered, that although he was indued with such | 
lofty powers and faculties, yet those powers and 
faculties were for the present connected with fraii 
and perishing earth. He compared his own vir. | 
tues with the resplendent perfections of the Deity, | 
and found no room for pride. He remembered | 
his many infirmities and transgressions,and found | 
no room for pride. He revolved on his transito- 

ry, dying condition, and still found no place for | 
pride. His lofty adversary, baffled and impa. | 
tient, observed the mansion everywhere secure 
against his attacks, and retreated in indignation. | 

It was now resolved to make a violent assault 
on the heroic defender of the mansion, by send- | 
ing forward a low-born crew who were called | 
by thename of Sensual Pleasures. They ap. | 
proached with noisy shout and revelry, display- 
ing every art that could dazzle and intoxicate. 
They attempted to persuade Immorrat that mod- 
eration, restraint, and abstinence, were but fool- 
ish and unnecessary privations. Nature herself, 
they told him, commanded him to give himself up 
to enjoyment. Open wide your doors, cried 
they ; let music cheer the night; let the festive 
table be prepared with every luxury ; let volup- 
tuous delights take the place of your tedious, sol- 
itary watching ; and admit the friends who now 
approach you to confer unmingled and immedi. 
ate happiness. 

The intrepid watcher was unmoved; he open- 
ed not a window ; he unfastened not a bar; he 
admitted not one of that tempting, dangerous 
band within his gates. For he knew, that if he 
did so, he must become their helpless slave and 
victim. He knew the treacherous, the tremend- 
ous power of habit. He knew the deceitful dis- 
guises, pleas, and pretexts, which Sensual Pleas- 
ure ever adopts to captivate, enchain, and ruin 
its ill-fated votaries. He felt himself born for 
something higher than that degrading thraldom, 





different from those attempted tobe imposed on 
on him by the wretched deceivers at his gate, 
Happiness,in his acceptation, consists not ina deli. 
cious forgetfulness of ourselves--not in the eager 
headlong tasting of those sensual joys, which be. 
long to us in common with the animal creation. It 
consists rather in the conciousness that we can 
rise above these meaner delights—that we need 
not be dependent on them—and that we can ex. 
ercise that lofty self-control, which in some hum. 
ble degree assimilates us to God. Happiness, 
he thought,moreover consists in tranquillity and 
repose, or at least a gentle, constant, living in. 
terest in ourselves and other beings. This 
repose can never be the lot of the votaries of 
sensual pleasure. They are wretched unless 
they can plunge from one excitement to another ; 
each new excitement leading on to new exces. 
ses, until the mind loses all control over the 
body, becomes enervated, debased, corrupted, 
and is unprepared for an entrance into those 
glorious mansions reserved for the favorites of 
God. On these accounts, which ImmorTat ra- 
ther instinctively felt, than deliberately reasoned 
upon, he effectually closed his ears against the 
syren song of pleasure. He exchanged nota 
word with the tempting assemblage without. 
He held no parley with them. For he knew, 
that to parley with them, was often to be undone, 
He knew how they could assume the form of in. 
nocence—how they could insinuate themselves 
by slow and gentle degrees, until they become 
the very tyrants of the whole inner and outer 
man. When they found him thus inflexibly res- 
olute, the whole horde of sensual pleasures re- 
treated back into the darkness, and troubled him 
no more. 

Still the long night was far from being passed, 
nor was the catalogue of ImmorTAL’s enemies as 
yet by any means exhausted. When sensual 
pleasures had been baffled and overcome, they 
deputed another band of thieves whom they had 
no doubt would gain the victory, and separate 
Immorvax effectually from his God. The in- 
vading band which now came forward were de- 
nominated the engrossing cares of this life. 
They appealed to a higher principle than sensu- 
al pleasures had done. They endeavored to 
persuade ImmorTax that his duties required him 
to admit them into his mansion. It is true that 
they would crowd and fill it full. They would 
occupy every moment of his time. They would 
drive him forward from day to day, leaving not 
a moment for self-examination, for prayer, for 
pious meditation, or for the religious education 
of his family. They would make him an abso- 
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this means be fulfilling all the relations of life— 
would he not provide for his children, lay in 
store against future misfortunes, and accomplish 
his duty to himself, to others, and to his God ? 
The lonely watcher was somewhat infiuenced 
and shaken by these appeals. He felt him. 
self placed as it were between two magnets—the 
world, and heaven. His enemies had now as- 
sumed the imposing garb of duties. He was on 
the point, at one moment, of opening the gate, 
and permitting them to enter. But, on question- 
ing with himself, whether it is as criminal to 
abandon one’s self entirely over to worldly cares, 
as to any other species of intemperate excess— 
whether, in short, we are obliged to ruin our 
own souls to accomplish, at best, a very doubtful 
temporal good for others-—he saw his danger— 
he determined to avoid it—and he said to the 
throng of cares and perplexities which were 
waiting to overwhelm him—*Begone from my 
mansion—Leave me leisure to attend to higher 
concerns—There is time for every duty—Ye 
shall not shut out from my view the thought of 
God and heavenly things. I will find some por- 
tion of my lifeto devote exclusively to him. I 
will reverence his Sabbaths. I will be the mas- 
ter, not the drudge of circumstances. All this 
is perfectly consistent with the entire fulfilment 
of every earthly duty. Depart, and let me breathe 
afreer and a higher atmosphere.” From that 
moment he was no more troubled with these 
harassing intruders. 

But the messengers of evil were not all num. 
bered yet. There were still in reserve a new 
set of tempters, who felt confident of success. 
These were the higher passions, which can ea- 
sily mingle with and mislead man’s noblest as- 
Pirations. Accordingly, they advanced with a 
confident air, as if secure of an easy prey in him 
whose name and whose nature were Immorrat. 
There were Ambition, and Vanity, and Love of 
Wealth, and Love of Fame, and Love of Influ- 
ence, and those other glittering companions, 
who cling closely to the Love of Self. These 
all endeavored to make Immorvat believe, that 
by soaring upward with them, he might at the 
same time be soaring heavenward. Dazzling 
were the prizes they presented to his view. 
But how could he obtain them except by the 
frequent sacrifice of principle, and the employ- 
ment of means at which religion and morality 
are compelled to shudder? Besides, were not 
these passions and their objects earthly, after all? 
Ought they ever to engross the energies of an 
undying mind? Is there not a purer, nobler 
flame, even the hope of heaven, by which they 
can be replaced? Is not even the simple} 





love of usefulness more worthy of the condition, 
the powers, andthe relations of man? These 
were the considerations which came to fortify 
and to rescue that imperilled man. Even the 
higher passions of the soul retired in defeat 
from before his calm and determined resist- 
ance, andthe house was not this time “ broken 
up.” 

A new reinforcement of depredators, howev- 
er, speedily came forward, in the shape of Bigot- 
ry, Intolerance, and Uncharitableness. Let us, 
said they, persuade Immortal to subject himself to 
our dominion ; let us infuse into him the pride of 
opinion ; let us cause him to imagine that he or 
his little coterie are the exclusive depositories of 
all the truth, faith, and piety, on earth ; let us 
inspire him with odium and contempt for his 
brethren, and the work is done ; we shall thus 
separate him from God almost as effectually as 
if sensual pleasures lulled him in their intoxicat- 
ing folds; and we will then carry his house by 
storm. But still, Immorran was on his guard. 
He loved the truth indeed; but he was willing 
that others should enjoy the liberty of thinking 
and judging for themselves. He was desirous 
of the glory of God, and zealous for the promo. 
tion of religion; but he could not bring himself 
to believe that either of them might be feeward- 
ed by violations of charity, or insulting the free 
exercise of an honest understanding. Posses. 
sed of the happy secret of uniting reverence for 
God with respect for his brother man, he gave 
no quarter to Bigotry, Intolerance and Uncharit- 
ablenss, who retired from the contest with him, 
discomfited and beaten. 

And now, but a single enemy remained be- 
hind. The night was far spent. The stars that 
had illumined the brow of evening were setting, 
one by one. The dawn, however, had not yet 
appeared. A wearisome interval was to take 
place before the rising of the morning light. 
That faithful and vigilant watcherhad resistedthe 
numerous robbers who had successively advan. 
ced to ruinhim. What name was written on 
the forehead of the only remaining foe who now 
stole forward as the last hope of that almost des. 
perate gang? Itwas Relaxation. Tempting 
indeed were the accents of his voice. He began 
by assuring Immorrax that he had already done 
and borne enough for his own security and future 
welfare. Why might he not now indulge a little 
slumber and repose? Why keep every avenue 
guarded, when his foes had been so completely 
routed and overcome? Bnt vain were these de- 
ceitfully soothing insinuations. ImmorrTaL sum- 
moned to his aid the mighty angel of Persever- 
ance. A new strength was infused into his 
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languishing powers. An impulse was given him, 
which continued unto the end. 

Such is the simple history of that eventful 
night. But was it all stern endurance ; all, 
painful vigilance ; were there no aids and com- 
pensations for these hardfought trials? Not so. 
Many were the songs of joy and triumph sung by 
Immortat to cheer the temporary gloom. Of. 
ten did he successfully lean for support on the 
recollected promises of God. Often did he turn 
for consolation, animation, and direction to the 
inspired volume. A Saviour’s doctrines, exam. 
ple and death, were perpetually suggested to his 
remembrance! UHis Creator likewise had fur- 
nished him with an infinite variety of external 
resources. Numerous were the delightful and 
interesting duties it was in his power to perform. 
Dear were the sympathies which he could cher- 
ish with the good and the just of all ages. Un- 
bounded were the wonders permitted him to 
contemplate in the kingdoms of Nature, Provi- 
dence, and Grace. Lofty and beautiful were 
the hopes which buoyed him forward through 
the darkest hours. And when at length the tri- 
al had ceased, and the red morning dawned, 
and his appointed judge, preceded by an in- 
numerable multitude of angels, whose harps 
rang anthems to the glory and condescending 
mercy of God, glided down from the infinite 
heavens to decide upon hisdoom—he heard these 
very words, as distinctly as I now write them— 
Welcome to the joy of thy Lord--Receive, inhab- 
it, and enjoy,henceforth, and forever,a house, not 
made with hands, eternal and in the heavens. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LINES. 
ON THE GIFT OF A NECKLACE. 
The chain so delicate and fair, 
That for “ your sake ’’ you bid me wear, 
Contains a charm of higher cost 
Than ornament alone can boast. 
*T will call to mind these social hours 
As fleeting, yet as sweet as flowers ; 
The bounding jest that all must bear, 
The vacant laugh: that all must share, 
The half rebuke from kindness given, 
The tear-drop by the dimple driven, 
The short-lived frown that glares and dies 
Like summer lightning on the skies ; 
And all the changing thoughts, that gleam 
Like bubbles on the rippling stream. 
And when to serious moods I bend, 
Your little gift will still befriend, 
And tell of life—a slender chain 
That breaks ‘neath harshness, want, or pain, 
’ Whose only bond of strength is given 
By the strong tie that links to heaven. 


Philadelphia. Henry. 





DENS WIRBVUAUNG USAT, 
CRITICAL REMARKS 
ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. 52. 


Art. 1. Taylor's Statesman.—The reflec. 
tions of the reviewer, combined with several ex. 
tracts from Mr. Taylor’s work, form, like two 
united rills, a stream of rich and beautiful phi. 
losophy. But we are glad to perceive the critic 
animadverting on one point of his author’s book, 
which we ourselves felt compelled to condemn in 
noticing the article of the Edinburgh Review ‘on 
the same subject. We mean Mr. Taylor’s at. 
tempted distinction between private and _ politic. 
al morality. This reviewer completely refutes 
so dangerous a notion, and demonstrates that, to 
have one code of morals for public, and anoth. 
er for private life involves the grossest inconsis. 
tency, and must end at last in confounding and 
destroying everything like principle, both pub. 
lic and private too. 

At the same time the reviewer himself broach. 
es the apparently slippery and questionable 
doctrine, that all moral rules, both public and 
private, are liable to occasional exceptions, and 
may sometimes be righteously set aside under 
the strong pressure of circumstances. Human 
affairs, he says, are so constituted, that one greet 
moral rule will sometimes be found to conflict 
with another, andone must of course give way. 
For instance, he contends that a physician is 
bound to violate the truth in order to save the life 
ofhis patient. He allows that this doctrine re- 
quires good faith and intelligence in those who 
adopt it as a principle of morals, but he main. 
tains that the business of this world never has 
been and never can be entirely conducted with. 
outit. His reasonings are plausible, involving 
the doctrine of expediency. The doctrine ofthe 
opposite school is, that there is an abstract right 
and wrong, which no circumstances whatever 
can modify or set aside. 

Art 2. British -Musicians—The English 
musical composers of the present day are indig- 
nant at the disproportioned patronage bestowed 
by their countrymen upon foreigners. They are 
therefore starting plans for a purely English 
opera of their own, and have also formed a So- 
ciety for the exhibition of none but native music. 
It is the reviewer’s aim to discountenance 
these projects. He argues that whenever Eng- 
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glish music has been equally meritorious with 
that of foreign origin, it has been equally en- 
couraged by the English public. There is con- 
siderable of musical chit-chat besides in the ar- 
ticle, which may prove interesting to those who 
have a taste for the subject. 

Art. 3. Military Reform.—The writer’s re- 
marks are directed entirely to the British Artille- 
ry. He maintains that it has twice as many 
officers as are necessary, and that the number 
should be reduced one half; that they should be 
promoted partly by seniority and partly by mer- 
it, and not as at present, entirely by seniority ; 
that the Military Academy at Woolwich is ridic- 
ulously defective ; that the Horse Artillery, al- 
though its appearance is beautiful, its discipline 
excellent, and its arrangement admirable, ought 
to be abolished, because its duties can be much 
better performed by field-batteries; that the Rock. 
et Service isa mere farce; and as the paper 
draws to aconclusion, he remarks that whenev 
er any foreigners of note, supposed or real, visit 
England, they are invited to see Woolwich, and 
a\day is fixed for the occasion. They are met, he 
says, by the heads of departments, and a cor- 
tége of fashionables, and what follows may be 
divided into three acts and an afterpiece. The 
description of this mock-dramais then carried 
out with a good deal of minute detail and comic 
humour. j 

Arr. 4. Writings of Fonblanque—Mr. 
Fonblanque is the celebrated editor of the Ex. 
aminer, an English weekly paper, which has 
long supported Ultra-Radical doctrines. He 
has lately selected three volumes of his writings 
in that periodical, and published them with the 
title of “England under Seven Administrations.” 
The reviewer takes this occasion to retrace 
Fonblanque’s editorial career, and enumerate his 
extraordinary services to the liberal cause. He 
praises him especially for having been one of the 
most early and uncompromising advocates of 
Radical principles. The lengthened extracts 
which he presents from the work, hardly justify 
the exalted encomiums passed by the reviewer 
on Fonblanque’s general ability. They exhibit 
considerable powers of sarcasm and controver- 
sial address, but seem all conceived in a single 
vein, and destitute of that variety of style and 
ideas, which are the characteristics of a com- 
manding genius. 

By the way, is it not a reproach to us, that 
there is no reading-room or literary institution in 
Charleston, where the London Examiner, and 
several very able and leading periodicals on dif- 
ferent sides of the great stirring questions of the 


a single copy ofthe Examiner finds it 
this city. 
ART. 5. 


Way to 


Notions of the Clergy on Church 
Reform—This keen and wiity critic first han. 
dles with considerable gentleness, but with an 


air of protecting superiority, the Bishop of Llan- 


daff, who, in a recent charge to his clergy, has 
uttered several things which the reviewer does 
not approve. 


] 


He next, in more violent 
attacks the Bishop of Exet: 


mood, 
18 preached 
and published in an uncompromising manner 


r, WilO iii 


. . — ’ ] . rai . . ory ] . : . } Y 
against the Catholics and ecclesiastical reform- 


ers. He then dismisses the Rev. Sydney 
Smith’s Letter with some praise, but more con- 
tempt, as being a { . mani of the 
mere pelfish spirit. And lastly, he notices, with 
much commendation, a pr yf Church Reform 
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several measures to change the e ion of 
the church of England, to alter a its 
spirit, and to extend its | ad 
who refers with much approbation to the consti- 
tution of the American Episcopal Chur 


ART. 6. La ly Mary Wo ; ey iM nia it—— 
Rather an agreeable article. The writer is far 
from being animated with the same unrelenting 
virulence against the reputation of poor Lady Ma. 
ry as we have already witnessed in the Quarter- 
ly, although he by no means regards her charac. 


ter as having been spotless; indeed, he exhibits 


aremarkable coincidence with the Quarterly in 
accounting forher Ladyship’s long absence from 
England. Many readers will be interested with 
the genealogical and family notice here given of 
Lady Mary’s connexions. Curiosity on such 
aristocratic subjects is quite uncommon for 

Westminster Review. There is nothing more to 
be said about the writer, except that he ocea- 


° "er oe a : .: Pa 
slonaily imitates the quaint, Sentimentai sity! 


C Vi 
Thomas Carlyle. 
Art. 7. JLaing’s Residence in Neorway.— 


This is one of that sort of articles which 
justifies the systematic reading of Reviews. It 
contains the most valuable information compres- 
sed into a very small compass. Who can pro- 
cure all the original works of the day? Who 
could peruse them even if they were procured ? 
Yet their subs 
can only be rescued from oblivion by the inter- 
vention ofa judicious Review. 


ance is too good to be lost, and it 


We learn from this article much that is inter- 
esting of the present @ondition of Norway. The 
reviewer pronounces its government for the last 
haif century the best that any portion of the hu- 


man race has ever possessed. Along with his 


author, Mr. Laing, he praises the abolition of 
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the happiness and prosperity of the country to the 
circumstance that the body of the people enjoy 
a full right of property in land. He accounts for 
the miseries of the Irish not bythe extreme subdi- 
vision of estates, but by their want of proprietor- 
ship in the soil. It further appears that although 
the Norwegians are perfectly free to distil their 
own liquors without any taxation, yet they are 
one of the most temperate of nations. The re- 
viewer urges strongly the abolition of those du- 
ties which exclude the timber of Norway from 
Great Britain. He demonstrates that it would 
add much to the comfort and prosperity of the 
latter nation. But the most valuable portion of 
the article is that which describes the present 
constitution of Norway and its admirablework. 
ing. There is in that constitution a very large in- 
fusion of the democratic principle, which the 
king of Sweden, to whom Norway is nominally 
subject, has in vain endeavored to abolish. 
The only censurable point in the institutions 
of this interesting country appears to be the mo- 
nopoly ofthe whole foreign trade in the hands 
of a few privileged merchants. This the review- 
er pronounces absolutely unworthy and stu. 
pid. 

Art. 8. The Vixen, and Circassia.—Here 
is another most valuable little paper. Ina very 
short compass, it presents us with such an ac- 
count of the countries lying between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, viz: Georgia, Circassia, 
the Lesghies, &c. as could not elsewhere be 
easily obtained. With respect to the political 
question connected with the title of the article, 
the reviewer almost recommends a war with 
Russia on account of the capture of the Vixen. 
He demonstrates that Russia had no right to for- 
bid the Vixen from entering any port of Circas- 
sia, and deems her capture a downright insult to 
the British nation. 

Arr. 9. Committees of the House of Com- 
szons.—This paper is a political curiosity. None 
but an Englishman, perhaps none but a Radical 
Englishman, could have written it. It pre- 
sents an accurate picture of the mode of trans. 
acting legislative business by committees. The 
writer’s chief object is to show that the present 
Committees are too large, each consisting of fif- 
teen. He proposes to reduce’ them to three, 
or at most, to five individuals. With this view, 
he takes the trouble to cogstruct complete tables, 
shewing at one glance, h§w many times every 
Committee met during the last Session of Par. 
liament, and how many members were present 
at each meeting. It appears that most of the 
business in each committee was in reality trans- 
acted by avery few members out of the fifteen, 





the rest being very frequently absent, and some 
never present at all. This new and curious 
branch of statistical research is wrought 
out with much ingenuity, and the results at 
which the writer aims, we should imagine, very 
clearly deduced. Legislators, read this arti. 
cle. 

Art. 10. Joint Stock Banks.—The princi. 
ples here recommended for all Joint-Stock asso. 
ciations, is, that they should have one or more 
managing partners, who should be unlimitedly 
responsible for the debts, at the same time,how. 
ever, allowing any number of other partners, 
who should only be responsible for the amount 
which they respectively contribute to the con. 
cern. The reviewer and his author both think 
that this plan (long pursued in France under the 
name of Commandite Associations) unites the 
advantages, and precludes the disadvantages, at. 
tending on other modes of transacting joint-con. 
cerns. Mercantile men, this article is for you. 

Art. ll. Histories of the French Revolu. 
tion.—A paper from Thomas Carlyle—in which 
he criticises several works that have com. 
memorated the French Revolution. It will add 
little to his reputation, either as a critic or think. 
er—exhibiting as it does all his faulty eccentri. 
cities of style without much of his original 
vein of speculation. As a critic, he dogmat. 
ises too much, and seems to have been injured by 
the adulations paid him by his little circle of ad. 
mirers. He often condemns this and that writer 
or collection of memoirs, without assigning any 
reason whatever for the stigma. And then when 
he condescends to suggest a particular fault, he 
does it in such strange, vague language, and 
recurs to it so often with a fond and cackling 
glee, as to disgust and confuse, rather than con- 
vince. Witness his charges against Mignet and 
others about ‘rumbling, jingling formulas,” 
which, it seems to us, do nothing but rumble and 
jingle from beginning to end of this short article. 
Apropos; Mr. Carlyle, {in the beginning of his 
paper, observes, that “once in: fifteen hundred 
years, such a thing as the French Revolution 
was ordained to come.” This looks very much 
like one of those rumbliug, jingling formulas, on 
which he is so severe in others. 

Art. 12. Bulwer’s Tragedies.—A very ele- 
gant, ingenious, and candid critic, but a little re- 
fined and shadowy, here renders full justice to 
the geniusand dramatic productions of Bulwer. 
He states some philosophical and well-founded 
objections to certain parts of Bulwer’s La Val- 
liere, but praises him with ample generosity, 
and justifies his praises by some splendid ex- 
tracts. Weare then favored with notices of an 
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unpublished tragedy of Bulwer’s, entitled 
“Cromwell,” being one of a series of three 
dramas relating to the life of that extraordinary 
man. Tojudge from the specimens here pre- 
sented, Mr. Bulwer seems destined not only to 
sustain, but very much to exalt his already high 
reputation, by his efforts in dramatic poetry. 
We observe that this critic uses the word appre- 
ciation in two senses, and one of them rather pe- 
dantically. He talks of the appreciation of the 
public, meaning thereby the impreved taste of 
the public. 

Art. 14. Col. Napier’s Reply to the Quarterly 
Review.—The gallant Colonel is very successful 
in replying to several charges of his assailant, as 
we always supposed he might be. But he un- 
fortunately loses his temper, and is a little too 
fond of the interjecticn “ Bah!” which is not 
quite so good as an argument for the purpose of 
refuting an error. Wrathy indeed must our €o-. 
lonel have been when speaking of his critic as 
“this snarling blockhead, who dogmatises in de- 
fiance of facts, and with a plenitude of pompous 
absurdity that could raise the bile of an alder- 
man.” Some of the reviewer’s charges, we ob. 
serve, he slides over in silence, but we presume 
itis very difficult to write a book on so compli- 
cated and exhaustless a subject as the History of 
the Peninsular War, without incurring occa- 
sional errors, which an industrious hostile crit- 
ic might detect. 5. G. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
HYMN. 
PATIENCE. 


'Tis wise to crush the impatient thought, 
And mould the heart to gentleness ; 
Looking with calm, unclouded eyes, 
We meet a blessing while we bless. 


’Tis wise to crush the angry word, 
And bid our kindly answers fall, 
Like leaves around a summer bower, 

When sudden breezes harshly call. 


How patiently the Deity 
In all his earthly work appears, 
Atom with atom sofily blends, 
And quietly each fabric rears! 


And Christ was patient—-mild in death, 
To this great virtue nobly true, 
E’en for his foes the prayer arose, 
“Forgive ! they know not what they do.” 


Then let us sit at Jesus’ feet 
With passion's standard closely furl’d, 
And listen as he talks of love 


And wai through life’s dim darkling night, 
Though faint should beain hope’s flickering ray, 
Till Faith shines slowly from afar, 


And brightens to eternal day. C.G. 


MORAL & RBELIGLOUVS.a 

A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF DEPARTED INFANTS. 
BY REV. CHANDLER ROBBINS: 

Who and what, then, were they, whose 
earthly being has been thus nipped in the 
bud ? 

Brief as has been their sojourn with us, we 
have seen bright evidences that they were im. 
mortal spirits. Premature, as now appears to 
us their fall, they have engraved on our hearts, 
by all the beauty of their innocence, the glorious 
truth, that they are destined to an eternity, in 
whose distant future, the four score and ten 
earthly years of the venerable patriarch, will ap- 
pear to his retracing spirit, brief as the infant’s 
dream of his past mortality. 

They lived with us ; and yet had no experi 
ence of our life. They were in the world, and 
yet had no knowledge ofthe world. They were 
possessed ofall the elements of our humanity ; 
yet allin their native simplicity ; all mingled in 
the proportion in which the Divinity first group- 
ed them together ; all yet unmoulded into a hu. 
man character. The Divine was there; and 
the human was there ; and yet the great strife 
between them had not yet begun. The 
wolf and the lamb, slumbered side by side, in 
their little breasts. The Dove of God nestled 
there ; and the beast of prey crouched quietly ; 
and their hearts were conscious of but one in- 
mate, and that was Peace. When the Divine 
moved, they smiled, and loved, and showed us 
glimpses of the indwelling of the image of the 
heavenly. When the passions of the human 
were momentarily stirred, we saw the manifesta- 
tions ofthe evil will, and recognized in minia. 
ture, the too familiar features of the earthly. 
And yet, one glorious distinction of infancy, 
who has not loved to mark! Their good was 
unalloyed good. But their bad was ever sof- 
tened evil. Their divine impulses were direct 
and pure as the angel’s motive ; but their evil, 
was not like the evil of the man. Their kin. 
dred with heaven, was yet closer than their con. 
nexion with earth. Their spirits swelled be- 
yond the measure oftheir bodies. The bright 
light, that lighteth everyone on the entrance in. 
to the world—which, alas! is so often obscur- 
ed, in the grosser images of the elder in the 
body—was seen to shine out clearly through 
the thin and transparent veil, of their mortal 
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ly gazed upon them, almost like angels confined 
in the frail and narrow prison of the body, 
through which they were striving to reveal them- 
selvestous. And now that they have departed, 
they seem but the more to have been an- 
gel visitants. Nay, itis not fancy now. The 
beautiful and mysterious semblance, is changed 
into a hopeful and glorious reality. They are 
angels, andthey were so. They had never yet 
fallen from their estate. They had never been 
driven from the garden. No flaming sword 
was behind them, to frighten them from the bow- 
ers of Eden. Pain and death were no dreaded 
curse to them. ‘They bore mortality’s doom in 
the body, but their spirits knew no curse. All 
who looked upon them with the eye of truth, re- 
verenced the blessing of Jesus, written upon 
their foreheads; the dawning glory of Paradise 
smiling around their brows. 

Such were the departed. Such their state on 
earth. ‘The study, admiration, envy, ofthe sage. 
The subject of celestial sympathy. Whose un. 
defiled idea lives in the near view of our Father 
which is in heaven ; and whose reality reflects 
upon human eyes His smile. 

And now, let us inquire, what works they 
have accomplished during their transient stay on 
earth? For eventhe infant worketh in the 
world; and often accomplisheth much for man. 
kind—how much, let angelssing. This at least 
we know,that there has been no waste of life and 
love in the creation of the infant that the earliest 
dies ; thatit has not been in vain to the parent, 
that so much has been endured, for the sake of 
one so briefly enjoyed; that it has not been for 
nought, that the breath of life just heaved its lit. 
tle breast to-day, and to-morrow left it,—cold, 
and pale, and motionless, as it were a sculptured 
cherub, clasped to the maternal bosom, in place 
of her living child. 


No, not in vain! Disconsolate parent, do 


not cherish the unholy thought. And come 
all, and study the works which have followed 
even these little ones to the land of rest. 


They came into the world, bearers of a mes. 
sage from heaven. Its burden was the new com- 
mandment, * Love one another.’ And they have 
executed their commission, so silently, and yet 
so faithfully ; they have whispered it so sweetly 
and so often to the heart; their little prattle has 
uttered it so eloquenily ; and their soft smile has 
pictured it so brightly, that all home has receiv- 
ed it of them; and far beyond home the message 
has spread. 

The mother has felt it every day, and all the 
day long. And its effect has been seen in her 
countenance and heard in her words, and per- 


vaded all her domestic round. The father has 
heard it gladly in the early morning, and carried 
its impression abroad into the busy world; (you 
may often read the infant’s heavenly lesson on 
the exchange, in the workshop, or at the plough, 
in the newly blest father’s smile,) and he has 
hasted ahome in the evening, well pleased to sub. 
mit his heart to his tiny moralist again. And 
friends have caught the same influence as they 
have leant over the cradle, or taken its inmate 
up in their arms to bless it, and be doubly bless. 
edin return. And visiters have felt the moral 
even in their transient stay. 

Where is the one infant who has died and 
taught no lesson of love; brought no call and 
aid to affectionate duty; done nothing to refine 
and strengthen the holy chain of human sympa. 
thy ?. Whose heart has infancy ever injured? 
Whose has it ever left all unaffected? Into the 
tisswe of whose life, has it not with its pure 
hand, woven some golden thread, some ray of 
joy, some heavenly tie ? 

Yes, they have descended to earth on their Fa. 
ther’s errand ; and they have finished their work, 
and have glorified Him, before they were sum- 
moned to render back their commission. 

And yet another office they have answered. 
They came to present to our admiration and our 
imitation, a true miniature of the heavenly cha. 
racter. Innocence is the morning twilight of 
perfection. The same radiance that shines on 
the face of the perfect man is prefigured in the 
countenance of the babe. The elements of cha- 
racter in their state of natural rest, manifest the 
same expression as the elements of the mature 
character, after it has been tried, purified, sanc- 
tified, and balanced. 

Every Christian grace displays itself at some 
period in the infant of but a single year. ‘The 
friends of the departed will tell us, that faith, 
humility, truth and love, have been the common 
manifestations of every day. And even patience, 
that grace of so difficult exercise in all, those 
who have watched the little sufferers night and 
day, have seen. Yea, there are who will bear 
witness that they have seen even patience in 
their mild and calm look; and that they have 
felt its presence in those innocent minds, when, 
in the midst of pain, their countenances have 
beamed upon them with a languid smile, as if of 
thanks, (how touching a recompense,) for all 
their kind, yet vain efforts of relief. Of such, 
indeed, is the kingdom of heaven! 

No wonder that Rachel mourns, when beings 
such as these are not! No wonder that the 
Christian parent weeps silently and long, when 








creatures of such spiritual beauty are no more! 
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\s 0, regard it not,—ye who have never known FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
d what the parent feels,—O, regard it not a triflimg TO 
yu thing to the world, that so many are simultane- On life’s eventful sea 
yn ously conveyed from the cradle to the tomb. May thy light bark gently glide, 
h, No, ye pure spirits, ye pass not away unwept! And the true wind blowing free, 
as Ye leave us not like the summer bird, whose Swell on the prosperous tide. 
b- sweet note ceases, we knownot when! Ye are ' : 
“ F But should wild storms arise, 
nd not caught upward like the morning cloud, and And waves in fury roll, 
ey the early dew, with no eye to strain after your Look up to God’s far skies, 
te vanishing beauty, and no heart to miss your hea- Anchor on him thy soul. Lucia. 
3S. venly office! Your little graves shall not be 
ral overlooked among the taller monuments of the THE COUSINS. 
churchyard! Ye have left a deep void in the | By the Author of “ Tales from my Scrap Book.” 
nd Jove and in the beauty of life! Ye have taught Dear reader, hast thou a fair cousin number- 
nd us your hallowing lessons! Ye have manifest- ing about eighteen summers—with light blue 
ine ed bright glimpses of the kingdom of heaven! eyes, clustering ringlets of a bright golden 
pa. Ye have availed much, by the strong attraction | brown—a face so sunny that it seemeth never to 
d? of your innocence, to draw mankind upward to | have known sorrow—an arch smile lurking near 
the the Father! Your little span of life has been | the corners of one of the prettiest mouths in the 
ure crowded with sublime morals, and your memoty | world—and lips, so full, ruddy, and pouting, that 
r of is written upon many softened hearts! Not one they seem to say, “come, kiss me,”—together 
of your little host has crossed the flood without | with a voice of that clear peculiar richness which 
Fa- a sincere and swelling requiem! The warm] windeth itself into the heart and nestleth there 
yrk, tear drops frequent upon the record of your de-| as if it were its appropriate resting place? If 
um- parture! And the same breath that calls you | thou hast such an one, take the advice ofa friend 
surely blessed in that better land, tells how love- | and shun her. Is her figure lightly and beauti- 
red. ly and how lamented, below! fully formed ?—has she a springy tread, as if 
our But, deep as is the loss to home and friends, | half walking, half floating ?—is her laugh mu- 
cha- of the infants who were their brightest life, sure- | sical?—doth she discourse sweetly ?—doth she 
t of lyno Christian Rachel can refuse to be comfort- | call thee ‘ cousin,” in a low confiding tone? If 
s on ed, because they are not. There is every thing | so, I pray thee avoid her—fly from her—lock 
the of consolation in the infant’s death. Every ray thy door when she approacheth, and if she en- 
cha- of comfort which beams through the Word of | tereth thy apartment when thou art sitting alone 
t the God, from beyond the grave, concentrates in | of an evening, put out the lamp, that darkness 
ture the heart that views this event by the heavenly may be between thee and her—then button up 
ance light. thy coat and heart and depart quickly. If thou 
How sweet their repose! From an earthly | beholdest her afar off in thy summer rambles in 
;ome dream—perhaps a painful dream—they have ful- | the shadowy grove, or by the margin of the 
The lywakedin heaven. A vision of kind forms in | bright river, return thou hastily as one who fleeth 
faith, the body, and of an earthly home, has passed be- | from an enemy that seeketh his life. If thou 
mon fore them like a painted scene; and then they | meetest her unawares, pull thy hat over thy 
ence, have opened their eyes upon the smile of God, | brow and pass on ; and, remember, see that thou 
those and the enchanting realities of an unfading home. | salute her not by the way, or evil will come ot 
t and They heard from afar the tumult of this jarring | it; for, *twere less dangerous to thee to gaze 
bear world, and now their ears are charmed with the | upon the head of the Medusa than bestow a sin. 
ce in harmonies ofthe Land of Peace. They stood | gle glance upon the laughing features of a cou- 
have on the threshold ofthis scene of dangers and of|sin of eighteen. ‘Treasure these precepts in thy 
when, snares, but a kind Hand has caught them away, | heart, so thou shalt be safe in the midst of temp- 
have before they were harmed. tation; but if thou abatest one jot in thy vigi- 
if of It was all joy tothemto die. There was no] lance, thou wilt, ere many days, become as one 
or all dark valley of gloomy shadows, at the end of] who putteth on sackcloth and ashes for a griev- 
such, their journey. ’T'was only sleep, more welcome, | ous penance, and walketh through the city of 
and as free from dread. many men, crying aloud, wo, wo, wo! There. 
ein gs Then let the ascending cherubs take us by | fore guard thyself for the contest, and if she 
at the their little hands and lead us upward with | dwelleth in the house of thy father, depart thou 
when §§ themselvesto the throne of God. from it, and though they send for thee and say, 
more! ome “What is this that thou hast done! Verily, itis 
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a foolish thing ; return, for we lack thy presence 


at the board,’—yet go thou not back; and if 


thou visitest the house of a friend, and thy cousin 
happeneth to be in and is seated beside thee, do 
thou throw thy handkerchief over thy head and 
sleep, or pretend to sleep; and if thou pretend. 
est to snore, it were perhaps better, though it 
were doubtful if thou couldst deceive her, for 
cousins are very artful; and if she essay to lift 
the corner of thy handkerchief and look upon 
thee with her eyes, do thou resist stoutly, for it 
is doing battle in a good cause—yet take heed 
in thy struggle that thou openest not thine eye, or 
evil may come upon thee; better Jet the guileful 
one take from thee thy handkerchief without re. 
sistance than that thine eyes should be opened ; 
and if she faint at any time when thou art near, 
do thou hasten and call another, in order that all 
needful assistance-may be rendered, but beware 
that thou goest not thyself, for it may come to 
pass that it was but a feint to draw thee beside 
her, for cousins are exceedingly artful; and if 
thy cousin singeth exquisite songs at any time, 
do thou keep time with thy feet, and see that thou 
do it loudly, that the noise of the stamping may 
exceed threefold the noise of the singing; and 
should thy father at any time call unto thee and 
say, ‘Lo! thy cousin hath not any one who shall 
conduct her whither she would go, therefore do 
thou array thee and depart with her, that she may 
not be rudely treated by the way ;” if thy father 
speak thus unto thee, refuse not, but do his bid. 
ding, for a son may not refuse his father; but 
when ye are arrived in the open street, be thou 
as an adder that heareth not, even as an adder 
that is deaf—even though thy cousin’s voice be 
as musical as the pipe of the charmer, yet be thou 
not charmed, ‘ charm she never so wisely ;” take 
heed that thou doest this, lest thy cousin cozen 
thee ; andif a rude man should push against her 
as ye walk together in the street, even in the 
street of the city of many men, and thy cousin 
fall, do not thou smite the man, but bid him raise 
her, and if he sayeth nay and passeth on, do thou 
ask the next wayfarer; but be sure that thou 
raise her not thyself, lest thine eyes meet hers, 
for it may be she fell hoping to rise in thy esteem 
even as he of the Horatii retreated to conquer— 
for cousins are exceedingly artful ; and when ye 
have arrived at the place wherein thy cousin is 
fain to enter, do thou ring and retire quickly lest 
that the good man of the house should call to thee 
and say, ‘‘tarry thou with us for a while;” for 
should he speak the speech, thou couldst not say 
to him nay, seeing that he is thy father’s friend, 
therefore do thou stand afar off and watch till 
thy cousin entereth, that thou mayest depart in 





peace ; und should thy father at any time bid thee 
to the banquet, that thou mayest look upon the 
faces of his friends, peradventure thy cousin will 
seat herself over against thee, so that thou shalt 
be constrained to look upon her—for cousins are 
very guileful—then do thou straightway bid the 
serving man place the lamp betwixt her and thee, 
so shall the excessive brightness of the lamp 
dazzle thine eyes in such a manner that thou 
shalt not behold her, even though she had seated 
herself before thee purposely; if there be a va. 
cant seat beside thee, do thou occupy both, so 
that she come not near; butif she hath already 
cunningly seated herself beside thee, do thou 
talk loudly and incessantly with the women who 
may be next thee ; and if thy cousin still torment 
thee, bid the serving man bring thee wine, and 
in essaying to reach it do thou spill it all over her 
in such a manner that she be compelled to retire 
in»manifest discomfiture; thereby ofa verity 
wilt thou overreach the cunning one; it may be 
that tay father will reprove thee for thine awk. 
wardness—if he does so, apologize—but should 
thy cousin venture near thee again, repeat the 
dose—for after having been given twice or thrice 
thou wilt perceive it wonderfully efficacious ; 
when thou art bid to journey with thy cousin in 


‘the country round about, do thou overset the ve. 


hicle by the wayside, so that she become wofully 
disfigured with the wet soil; then mayest thou 
look upon her without fear; provided always 
that she be peevish and fretful from the mishap— 
but if she laugh as if she recked it not, and there 
be no vexation in its tones, disregard the injunc. 
tion ‘see that ye fall not out by the way,” and 
take the first opportunity of overturning the ve- 
hicle again—and if she still laugh, do thou it 
again—for, verily, the third time hath never 
known to fail; if she venture with thee into the 
country after being thrice frightened with pros. 
pective dislocations, truly she is more than wo- 
man; nevertheless there are times at which 
thou mayest go in and talk with thy cousin 
boldly. 

If the woman who hath the making of her 
garments, even her garments of silk, hath disap- 
pointed her grievously, and thou shouldst hear 
her pacing the apartment hurriedly, and stamp- 
ing ever and anon with her little foot as if sorely 
vexed, then mayest thou venture in and look up- 
on her, but take heed that thou dost this cau- 
tiously, lest that she stop suddenly, and looking 
upon thee with her eyes, laughing with exceed- 
ing great laughter—in which strait haste thee to 
shut thine eyes and the door, and depart quick- 
ly ; if thy cousin hath a decayed tooth which 
causeth her to groan, because of the greatness 
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of the pain thereof, thou mayest look upon her 
at such time without fear—but even then ’twere 
better that thou proceed circumspectly, lest that 
the artful one and thou art forced to acknowledge 
inthy tribulation that it was a bite devised most 
cunningly—for cousins are exceedingly guileful ; 
and if thy cousin has been to a neighbor's house 
in the season of festivity which is called Christ- 
mas, and hath danced with the young men and 
maidens until the crowing of the cock, and she 
returneth home fatigued, jaded and spiritless, 
thou mayest then look upun her boldly; nay, 
further, even speak to herif such is thy desire— 
but remember that thou neither lookest upon her 
or speakest to her after noon-day, for by this 
time she will be fully recovered. 

Let not these things which have been written 
fall to the ground, for he who inscribeth this had 
acousin once, and she was surpassing beautiful, 
and her eyes were exceeding large and mild and 
lustrous, and he who speaketh to thee could read 
that which was written within them, even as the 
prophet of old did read the strange characters 
upon the walls within the banquet hall of Bel. 
shazzar the king; and he was fain to seat him- 
self beside her, for her voice was low and her 
words were many and good, for she could dis- 
course most winningly, and he would linger and 
listen even as one that is wrapt in woven sounds 
of sweet music—for verily there is magic in the 
voice of a cousin, and in her gaze; therefore do 
thou avoid them. 

Now it came to pass that he was wont to make 
pleasant journeys into the country round about, 
and it often chanced, although I wist not how, 
that when he looked around, lo! his cousin was 
beside him, and she would Jean upon his arm as 
if from very weariness, for she leaned heavily, 
so that he would look down upon her, fearing 
the might be sick, for cousins are often sick, al- 
though they know not why ; then would the light 
of her eyes shine upon his, and he would feel a 
strange feeling creep over him, and his pulse 
would throb wildly as the pulse of one having a 
fever, though he spake nothing, but passed on. 

Now it happened on the third day of the week, 
ind in the sixth month, which is called June, ha- 
ving wandered far, they seated themselves upon 
the bank beneath a tree that cast its shadow 
abroad—for it was very large—and he held the 
little hand of his cousin within his own, although 
it trembled exceedingly, and her head leaned 
against his arm confidingly—for was she not his 
cousin ?—and he considered within himself and 
said, “ Verily my cousin is most comely, and of 
exceeding great goodness, what if I take her to 
wife ! it shall be so,”—and as he communed with 





himself thus, she looked up lato his eyes and said, 
** Cousin.” 

And he answered and said, “Lo! here am I.” 
Then spake she not again, but cast her eyes 
down, and played with the tassel that girded her 
waist ; after a little while she looked up again, 
and repeated, 

** Cousin.” 

And he replied, “ Speak, I hear ;” then spake 
she nothing more, but played with the tassel of 
the girdle that was around her waist more vehe- 
mently. Then did she cast her bright eyes upon 
him for the third time, and whispered softly, 

“What if I were in love ?” 

And the pulse of his heart beat more rapidly 
as he looked down and replied, “I should re- 
joice with an exceeding great gladness.” 

“‘Shouldst thou ?” said she, and she laid her 
white hand upon his shoulder, and glanced fur- 
tively upon him from beneath her half furled 
eyelids—and as he drew himself closer towards 
her, there was silence. 

Then did she again say, “ Cousin.” 

And I replied, “I listen.” But she spake not 
again at that time, for the rich color came and 
went, upon her cheeks, while she appeared strug- 
gling to reveal something, but could not. And 
he drew nearer, and placed his arm around her— 
for was she not his cousin ? and he said, ‘* What 
wouldst thou ?” 

But she was busily employed in pulling to 
pieces the tassel of silk, and answered not a 
word ; so he thought within himself, ** My cousim 
loveth me, surely I will take her to wife,”—and 
he hemm’d thrice that he might speak to her more 
clearly, but as he did so, she whispered very 
low, 

‘¢ Cousin.” 

And he said, ** Thou speakest ?” 

Then did she lift her mild eyes half trembling 
to his, and say, ‘“* What if I were engaged ?” 

And he started up from beside her, and smote 
his forehead, as he asked, ‘** To whom ?” 

She spake the name in a low tone: it was 
enough: he fled from beside her—for the name 
she whispered was not his! 


The differences in the writing of the manu- 
scripts of Herculaneum are remarkable. The 
lines and letters in some of the papyri have a 
regularity almost typographical, and, no doubt 
were executed by professional copyist ; others 
are scrawled hastily in such a way as to suggest 
the idea of their being done by the author him- 
self, a suggestion further corroborated by cor- 
rections which have every appearance of being 
the result of reconsideration. 
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THE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 


OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


For sale at Mr. Babcock’s : 

The Book of Conversation; a guide for the 
Tongue. Under the following heads: Con. 
versation, Babbler, Silent Man, Witty Man, 
Droll, Jester, Disputer, Opinionist, Heedless and 
Inconsiderate Man, Complimenter, Man who 
praises others, Flatterer, Liar, Boaster, Ill 
Tongue, Swearer, Promiser, Novelist, ‘Tale 
Bearer, Adviser, Reprover, Instructer, Man who 
Trusts others, The Tongue of Woman, Lan- 
guage of Love, Complaining Man, Comforter. 
Translated from the French. Charleston: S. 
Bascock & Co. 

Tue Cuaracrer or THE. Work, from the pen 
of one of the most distinguished literary men 
in the United States.—The author of the little 
work now presented to the public, has a merit 
so unobtrusive,—is so modest in his pretensions, 
—and so humble in his address,—that unless in- 
troduced by some one who will undertake to 
speak in his behalf, like unassuming worth in 
real life, he would be in danger of undeserved 
neglect. To make him better known asa Mor. 
auist and Apviser, is, therefore, the design of 
this communication ; and thus invite the friends 
of wisdom and virtue to give him a cordial wel- 
come to their parlour and their closets, where 
they will find him intelligent as an acquaintance, 
instructive as a companion, and faithful as a 
friend. 'The subject he discusses is so highly 
interesting, and is treated in a manner so ingen- 
ious, judicious, andimpressive, that he who is 
conversant with him without being made wiser 
and better, or at least becoming more discreet 
in his conduct, and more correct in his inter- 
course with mankind, is not likely to be bene- 
fitted by any advice, or improved by any instruc. 
tion. 

He is a Mora Parnrer; and his characters 
are drawn with the pencil ofa master. They 
are not all, indeed, finished and full length fig- 
ures ; but there are strong outlines and striking 
lineaments, which prove that he had well studi- 
ed the originals. 

Alluding to the title and subject of his work, 
we may say that it is ‘* Vox ocuLis suBJECTA ;” 
andin this gallery of portraits every examiner 
may find one which isa likeness of himself. In 
the explanation of them there is sometimes a 
shrewduess of remark, sometimes a hint pointed 
with satire or polished with irony, and some- 
times a force and poignancy of expression, evin- 
cive that he who made them had been intimately 



























conversant with men and manners, had drawn on 
up his opinions from close investigation and tried by t 
experience, andis well calculated to discharge and, 
the united office of a CounseLtor, a Censor, and & grie 
a JUDGE. who 
It must not, however, be denied, that his trans. J nant 
lator has put on adress, which, so far from sit. mer 
ting gracefully upon him, does not fit him well, & all tl 
and in some places wants mending ;—yet, § Thei 
even in this unfashionable and antiquated attire, J ter li 
he may appear to advantage in good company, ness 
Boston, May, 1837. ious 
— other 
Elements of Moral Philosophy. By Rey, & ceasi 
Jasper Apams, D. D. can § 
This work deserves to be made a manual for J can | 
every family inthe country. It isimpossible to J ér, in 
rise from its perusal without being better and J parer 
more enlightened. Itpresents a comprehensive fj and t 
view of the whole duty of man, vivified and il. § the ir 
lustrated by examples of immediate and contem. § and 
porary interest. In fact,it takes up the science of HM symp; 
morals at the present point of its progress, and Jj iamat 
carries the latest and best speculations of the JJ teave 
divine and the philosopher into every department J tainm 
of practical life. The Rose can find no more fj comm 
appropriate specimen to transfer to its pages than J sympz 
the following admirable paragraphs on the rela. @ same | 
tion of Brother and Sister. occas} 
“This relation furnishes the natural occasions JM inall ¢ 
of permanent friendships and intimacies, which, The 
in after life, soften the cares, relieve the anxieties, I family 
enlarge the sphere of enjoyment, and often con. J s%casie 
tribute to the success and usefulness of life itself. J of pern 
The recollections of the brothers and sisters of Mj sustair 
the same family, ifthe circumstance of their birth J who 
and nurture have been but ordinarily favorable, Mf ofall s 
must be a bond, in all after life, of the strongest with w 
mutual sympathy, interest, and attachment. trelati 
Their remembrances of one another go back {Mj hich | 
even to the caresses and endearments of the nur. MM even te 
sery, in which their infant pains, vexations, and J enclose 
peevishness were soothed by the same gentle MM family, 
voice of maternal tenderness and love,—in which ff of affec 
they were taught to lisp their earliest prayers,—jM same fe 
in which their first discontents and murmuring J commo 
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were hushed,—and in which their childish paé- 
times were, in common, shared and enjoyed. 
Again, the rude sports, frolics, and adventures 
of the neighboring school, in which they have 
mingled with the keenest zest, with its early tr- 
als, competitions, mortifications, and successes, 
must ever be subjects of the most vivid mutual 
reminiscences and sympathies. They have had, 
too, a common interest in every event that has 
befallen them, and in every person who has es- 
cited either their regard or aversion ;—they have 
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honoured with a common honour those to whom, 



















































wn 
ried by the commandment, filial honour wa’ due ; 
rge and, perhaps, have mourned with a common 
and §§ grief over the remains of one or both of those 
whose death had been 10 them the most poig- 
ans. nant and lasting ofall theirsorrows. When one 
sit. member of the common household has suffered, 
vell, [| allthe other members have suffered with him. 
-yet, Their paths, moreover, however different in af. 
tire, JJ ter life, were once the same. Each can wit- 
y. ness to what each learned from a father’s anx- 
ious counsels, and each can respond to the 
Rey. § ceasing expressions of maternal kindness. Each 
al for 
dle to 
and jj parental home joyous or sorrowful ; the farewell | yet other persons. 
nsive (| and the return the plans for the departing, and | 
nd il. 
ntem. jj and congratulation, the disappointment and | 
ace of fm sympathy; the honoured guest, and the habitual | 
;, and jj iamate; the health and the sickness; the be. 
f the | teavement and the blessing; the festive enter- 
tment (™ tainment, and the funeral mourning. ‘These 
more | Common pains, joys, sorrows, endearments, and 
; than sympathies ofthe early years of children of the 
, rela. f™ same family, are, I may well repeat, the natural 
occasions of intimate and permanent friendship 
asions ( all after life.* 
which, The relation of brothers and sisters of the same 
jeties, | family, furnishes much more than the natural 
con. | %casions,—it furnishes the natural foundation, 
itself. #§ of permanent intimacies and friendships. They 
cers of (sustain a common relation to common parents, 
r birth J © whom each renders one of the most acceptable 
yrable, ofall services, by extending his affection to those 
ongest @ With whom he is united by the ties of so intimate 
hment.{@¢relationship. In reviewing the circumstances 
» back Which tend to strengthen this tie, Cicero adverts 
he nur- fm even to the common sepulchre, that is at last to 
1s, and MM enclose the bodies of the members of the same 
gentle  fmily.t It is a touching reflection, that the bonds 
, which fM of affection and concord among members of the 
yers,— fm ame family, should derive strength from the 
jurings # Common receptacle-which is destined at last to 
sh paé-Micontain their mortal remains. It is an affecting 
njoyed- {image and symbol, by which domestic unanimi- 





entures##ty and harmony are powerfully taught. ~ Every 
lissension of man with man excites inusa_ feel- 
ig of painful incongruity. But we feel that 
there is a peculiar incongruity in the discord of 
hose whose interests are indissolubly the same, 
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*See Dr. Palfrey’s Sermons, p. 327. 
t De Offficiis, Lib. I. c. 17. 
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whose dust is atlengih to be mingledin a com- 
mon tomb.* 

The duties of brotherhood and sisterhood, 
then, are the duties of a cordial intimacy and 
friendship, rendered more sacred by their com- 
mon relationship to the parents from whom they 
have sprung, and to whom they owe common 
duties, as they have been the objects of com- 
mon hopes, cares, labors, and anxieties. A bro- 
ther has large resources in a brother’s attach- 
ment; asister in a sister’s. The mutual rela- 
tion they bear, and the fact, that the prosperity 


other’s remembrance of the ever-varying, never | of the household being a common cause, the 
honor or shame, the success or failure, of any 
can speak of the other’s early associates ; each | member of it concerns the rest,—authorise each 
can recallto the memory of the others, whatev- | to interest himself with the other by advice and 
er, in the fresh spring season of life, made the | remonstrance, or for him by interference with 


Moreover, each knows the 
other’s character and history, his advantages and 
A 
brother, therefore, can enter fully into a brother’s 
feelings,—a sister into a sister’s ; and thus their 
mutual kindness may usually be better direc. 
ted, more seasonable, and in various ways more 
acceptable, and their sympathy, advice, or aid 
more profitable, than that of other friends.” 








[The Rose is aware of the apparent vanity of pub- 
lishing complimental verses to itself. L<t the fol- 
lowing lines, therefore, from a poetical correspondent 
at the North, be appropriated by the general circle 
of contributors. ] 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A DIALOGUE AT THE NORTH. 


When all our papers came to-day, 

Sister, what made you sigh and say,— 
Alas! no Southern Rose! 

For 1 am sure that you raust know 

We can’t have roses when there’s snow, 
And such a tempest blows. 


And how a Southern Rose could come 

Here from its distant shelterea home, 
I cannot tell at all; 

They could not send it by the mail, 

For it would feel this piercing gale, 
And all its leaves would fall. 


No, Ned, this rose has virtue rare, 
It can our northern winters bear, 
And bloom in stormy sky ;—* 
A lovely flower it is, | trow, 
Its petals are as white snow, 

With spots of jetty dye.— 


Its calyx is of yellow hue, 

Like one that in our garden grew, 
And blossomed bright and fair ; 

And on its leaves we find impress2d 


t Brown’s Philosophy, Vol. III pp. 374. 375. 
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Some tale or song to soothe the breast, 
And lull each paltry care. 


As if the nightingale’s sweet strains, 

Breathed o'er the rose on Southern plains, 
In mortal words were sung ; 

And printed on that rose’s heart 

By elves, who learned the printer’s art 
Our mortal wights among. 


And well I love this Southern flower 
That cheers full many a weary hour, 
When all our leaves are dead ; 
And soon I hope ‘twill come again, 
To glad me with its pleasant strain,— 
But now good night, dear Ned., 


Peterford, N. Y., Nov. 2d, 1837. 





CES PLOWER VASBa 

Science oF Iris Porators.—There are three 
sorts of potatoes~apples, cups, end lumpers. 
The first named are of the best quality, but pro- 
duce the leastin quantity; the cups are not so 
good in quality as the. apples, but produce more; 
and the lumpers are the worst of the three in 
quantity, but yield the heaviest crop. _ For these 
reasons the apples are generally sent to Dublin 
and other large towns for sale. The crops are 
grown for the consumption" of smaller towns 
and are eaten by the larger farmers, and the few 
of the small occupiers and laborers who are in 
better circumstances than the generality of their 
class ; and the lumpers are grown by large far- 
mers for stall-feeding cattle, and by most of the 
small occupiers and all the laborers (except a 
few in constant employment, and having but 
small families) for their own food. Though 
most of the small occupiers and laborers grow ap- 
ples and crops, they do not use them themselves, 
with the few exceptions mentioned, except as 
holiday fare, and as a little indulgence on par. 
ticular occasions. They can only afford to con- 
sume the lumpers or coarsest quality themselves, 
on account of the much larger produce and con- 
sequent cheapness of that sort. ‘Fhe apples yield 
1010 15 per cent. less than the cups, and the 
cups 10 to 15 per cent. less than the lumpers, 
making a difference of 20 to 30 per cent. between 
the produce of the best and the worst qualities. 
To illustrate the practice and feeling of the coun- 
try in this respect, the following occurrence was 
related by one of the witnesses: “A landlord, 
in passing the door of one of his tenants, a small 
occupier, who was in arrears with his rent, saw 
his daughter washing potatoes at the door, and 
perceiving that they were of the apple kind, ask. 
ed her if they were intended for their dinner. 
Upon being answered that they were, he enter- 











ed the house, and asked the tenant what he 
meant by eating apple potatoes when they were 
fetching so good a price in Dublin, and while 
he did not pay him (the landlord) his rent ?” 
Lumpers, dry, that is, without milk or any oth. 
er addition to them, are the ordinary food of the 
people. The pig which is seen in most Irish 
cabins, and the cow and fowls kept by the small 
farmers, go to market to pay the rent; even the 
eggsare sold. Small farmers, as well as labor. 
ers, have rarely even milk to their potatoes. 
An Apvenrture! !—Our author pays a visit to 
the tomb of Virgil, where he discovered an ‘Eng. 
lishman leaning against the entrance, conning 
over the well-remembered lesson in the Aineid, 
He seemed ashamed to be caught with his clas. 
sic, and put the book in his pocket as I came sud. 
denly upon him.’ This was bad taste on the 
part of our countryman. The last time we vis. 
ited that classic spot we had indeed cause to 
blush. Whilst enjoying the delicious view of 
the bay, enlivened by several English vessels of 
war that had conveyed once more to his kingdom 
that regal delinquent, the grandfather of the pre. 
sent King of Naples, two carriages stopped at the 
steep path leadihg to the tomb. The party quick. 
ly gained the gate of the vineyard, and ranged 
themselves in formal procession. First camea 
lieutenant.general in his Majesty’s service, car. 
rying with pompous solemnity a small box cov. 
ered by a sablecolored shawl ; behind him fol. 
lowed the Duchess of D * * *, supported on 
ner right by a doctor of divinity, now high in the 
church, and holding a golden stail with sundry 
benefices attached to it, on her left by the Catho. 
lic Abbé Campbell, whilst the rear was brought 
up by a merry midshipman, the very personifi. 
cation of mischief. The shawl was withdrawn, 
and disclosed a diminutive coffin containing all 
that remained on earth of the favorite lap.dog of 
her Grace the Duchess of D * * #*, The 
general deposited the body in a grave dug close 
to the entrance of the tomb of the poet: the 
Duchess shed a few tears,—the clergy consoled 
her, and they left the animal alone with its glory. 
The remains of the lap-cdog, however, were not 
destined to appropriate the epitaph of * Me tenet 
nunc Parthengpe,’ for on the following day the 
merry midshipman, taking with him seven spirits 
more wicked than himself, ruthlessly violated 
the grave, carrying away the coffin, and depos 
iting in its place a coarse wrapper of brown pa 
per filled with pigtail tobacco.— Westmingter 
Review. i] 
Private Hazits or A Great Man.—The fol- 
lowing paper was written by Mr. Fonblanque, 
Editor of the London Examiner, in nidicule of 
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some very circumstantial and absurd accounts 
of the Duke of Wellington’s habits, which ap- 
peared in the newspapers upon hisGrace’s acces- 
sion to power in 1828. 

“The Duke of Wellington generally rises at 
about eight. Before he gets out of bed, he com. 
monly pulls off his nightcap; and while he is 
dressing he sometimes whistles a tune, and oc- 
casionally scolds his valet. The Duke of Wel. 
jington uses warm waterin shaving, and lays 
on @ greater quantity of lather than ordinary 
men. While shaving he chiefly breathes through 
hisnose, with a view, as is conceived, of keep- 
ing the suds out of his mtouth ; and sometimes he 
blows out one cheek, sometimes the other, to pre- 
sent a bettersurface to the razor. When he is 
dressed he goes down to breakfast ; and while 
descending the stairs he commonly takes occa- 
sion to blow his nose. The Duke of Welling. 
ton’s pockets are in the skirts of his coat, and 
theholes perpendicular. He wears false hori- 
zontal flaps, which has given the world an erro- 
neous opinion of their position. ‘The Duke of 
Wellington drinks tea for breakfast, which he 
sweetens with white sugar, and corrects with 
cream. He commonly stirs the fluid two or 
three times with a spoon before he raises it to his 
lips. Tae Duke of Wellington eats toast and 
butter, cold ham, tongue, fowls, beef, or eggs, 
and sometimes both meat and eggs; the eggs are 
generally of the common domestic fowl. During 
breakfast the Duke of Wellington has a newspaper 
either in his hand, or else on the table, orin his 
lap. The Duke of Wellington’s favorite paper is 
the Examiner. After breakfast the Duke of 
Wellington stretches himself out and yawns. He 
then pokes the fire ond whistles. If there is no 
fire, he goes to the window and looks out. At 
about ten o’clock the General Post letters arrive. 
The Duke of Wellington seldom or never in- 
spects the superscription, but at once breaks the 
sealand applies himself to the contents. The 
Duke of Wellington appears sometimes displeas- 
ed with his correspondents, and says pshaw, in a 
clear, loud voice. At eleven o’clock, if the 
weather is fine, the Duke’s horse is brought to the 
door. The Duke’s horse on these occasions is 
always saddled and bridled. The Duke’s horse 
is ordinarily the same white horse he rode at 
Waterloo, and which was eaten by the hounds 
at Strathfieldsaye. His hair isof a chesnut color. 
Before the Duke goes out, he has his hat and 
gloves brought him by a servant. The duke of 
Wellington always puts the hat on his head, and 
the glovesin his hands. The Duke’s daily man- 
ter of mounting his horse is the same that it was 
oa the morning of the glorious battle of Water. 
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too. His Grace first takes the rein in his left 
hand, which he lays on the horse’s mane; he 
then puts his left foot in the stirrup, with a spring 
brings his body up, and his right leg over the 
body of the animal by the way of the tail, ana 
when his foot is in the stirrup, puts his horse to a 
walk, and seldom falls off, being an admirable 
equestrian. When acquaintances and friends 
salute the Duke in the streets, such is his affa- 
bility that he either bows, touches his hat, or re- 
cognizes their civility in some way or other. 
The Duke of Wellington very commonly says, 
‘How are you?”—“It’s a fine day”—‘* How 
d’ye do ?”—and makes frequent and various re. 
marks on the weather, and the dust or mud, as 
it may be. At twelve o’clock on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, the Duke’s Master 
comes to teach him his Political Economy. The 
Duke makes wonderful progress in his studies, 
and his instructor is used pleasantly to observe, 
that “the Duke gets on like a house on fire.” 
At the Treasury the Duke of Wellington does 
nothing but think. THe sits on a leather library 
chair, with his heels and a good part of his legs 
on the table. When thusin profound thought, 
he very frequently closes his eyes for hours to- 
gether, and makes an extraordinary and rather 
appalling noise throughhis nose. Such is the 
Duke of Wellington’s devotion to business 
that he eats no luncheon. In the House of 
Lords the Duke’s manner of proceeding is this 
—he walks up tothe fire-place, turns his back 
to it, separates the skirts of his coat, tossing 
them over the dexter and sinister arms, thrusts 
his hands in his breeches’ pockets, and so stands 
atease. The characteristic of the Duke’s orato- 
ry is a brevity the next thing tosilence. As bre- 
vity is the soul of wit, it may confidently be af 
firmed that in this quality Lord North and Sher- 
idan were fools compared with him.” 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

VERS ELEGIAQUES. 
A peine j’avais vu l'année 
Commencer sor. rapide cours, 
Que le bras de la destinée 
De mes fréres trancha les jours. 
Pour vous, objets que je déplore, 
Triste, isolé dans I’ univers, 
Dans l’espoir de vous voir encore, 
J’avais supporté les revers. 
Vous n’étes plus, et chaque aurore 
Qui voit s’épanouir les fleurs, 
Me trouve en proie & mes douleurs. 
Toi, qui fus dans cet hémisphére, 
Mon consolateur le plus doux, 
Malgré qu’a nos désires contraire, 
Un océan fut entre nous, 
Cher David, nos Ames unies 
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Goitaient dans leur épanchement, 
D’un vertueux attachement 

Les ineffables harmonies, 

O jours de paix et de bonheur ! 
Ton amour guida ma jeunesse, 
Et ta voix inspirait mon coeur, 
Quand tu dépeignais la sagesse 
Des ouvrages du Créateur, 

Et de mondes cet assemblage, 
De la gloire de leur auteur 
Eternelle et visible image. 

Ah! quand des orbes lumineux, 
Ma vue est sans cesse étonnée, 
Jesonge 4 ce moment heureux, 
Oi, de son fardeau dégagée, 
Ton ame pure, vers les cieux 

En triomphe s’est élancée, 

Loin de cette sombre vallée, 
Ou, |"homme souvent égaré 

Par le faux esprit de systéme. 
S’écarte du chemin sacré 

Que pour luitraga le ciel méme. 
Oui, le jour de la vérité 

Se découvre a toi sans nuage, 
Comme on contemple sans rivage 
De l'océan l'immensité. 

De ton existence nouvelle 

Ne dois-je pas bénir le sort, 
Lorsqu’a ton Dieu toujours fidéle, 
Tu passes des bras de la mort, 
Au sein d’une joie immortelle ? 
Pardonne & mes regrets amers, 
Toi, qui m’attachais 4 la vie, 
Que inille souvenirs si chers 
Offrent 4 mon ame attendrie, 

Et dont le fidéle portrait, 

De mes regards constant objet, 
Redouble ma mélancolie. 

Riche de gloire et de beauté, 

En vain!’admirable nature, 

De sa source féconde et pure, 
Verse un torrent de volupté. 
Quand de ses pleurs la jeune Aurore 
Sous tant de formes fait éclore 
De fleurs le peuple merveilleux, 
Dans un enthousiasme heureux, 
Ah! je voudrais chanter encdére 
Le doux rayon qui les colore, 

Et leurs parfums délicieux; 
Mais, parmi les dons précieux 
Je suis triste et silencieux. 

Toi, qui fus la constante amie 
De mes pensers, muse chérie, 
J'ai perdu ton feu créateur, 

Et toi, ravissante harmonie, 

Ta douce et puissante magie 

Ne saurait charmer ma douleur. 
Je te fuis,O monde trompeur ! 
Des humains j’invoque le pére, 
Le seul et grand consolateur, 
Dont le doigt désigne & la terre, 





Oi 1éside le vrai bonheur, 

Par l'attrait d’un monde invisible 

Sa vive et constante bonté 

Fixe notre instabilité, 

Et par un avant-gout sensible 

De l’auguste immortalité, 

Nous fait d’une paix indicible 

Posséder la félicité, P. M. 

















LiSAP & STBM BASEBT 

The Edgefield Village Female Academy will re. 
commence its exercises on the first of January, 1838, 
under the most favorable auspices. 

On the old road between Salem and Marblehead, 
says the Salem Observer, are the relics of the old cel- 
lar-hole, over which stood the dwelling house of old 
Dr. Metcalfe, one of the first physicians of the times, 
who located himself here, midway between the two 
towns, to accommodate the inhabitants of each ; and 
who, as tredition says, being summoned at one tine, 
to both places atthe same moment, stood so long un- 
decided which summons to obey, that the patients 
recovered without his aid. 

Recent observatio'is in England have confirmed the 
notion that swallows bury themselves during winter. 

Books, pen, ink, paper, &c. were formerly sold by 
pediars standing in stalls. Hence their name of 
stationery. 

Mr. Epes Sargent, a native of Boston, is the au- 
thor of a new tragedy entitled Velasco, which is said 
to be beautifully and powerfully written, 

The New York Era asserts, there are editors in 
that city whoimagine that they really lobour when 
they achieve one article of two squares. 

A wolf, seeing some shepherds eating mutton ina 
tent, came up to the door, and looking in, said, what 
a halliballoo you would have made, if I had done 
what you are doing. 

A lioness, being reproached by a fox, that she nev- 
er had but one child at a time, answered, T'rue, but that 
one is a lion! 

Theeditor of the Mobile Times copies its items 
from the New York papers, and places them under 
one general head of “ Lies, Chit-chat, and Scandal.” 

About two hours before his death, the intellect of 
Commodore Bainbridge began to wander. He vehe- 
mently demanded bis sword and pistols, and ordered 
that all hands should be called to board the enemy ! 

A Sicilian youth, named Cachilla, is now at 
Rome, who, although only in his eighth year, can 
read ten languages. 

Would it not be a great improvement in Directo- 
ries,ifthey had a department classifying the different 
occupations and trades ina city? For instance, one 
would like to see a list of all the Teachers, another of 
all the; Printers, another of all the Carpenters, anoth- 
er of the Lawyers, &c. 

The late Duke of Norfolk. whose family namé was 
Howard,proposed to give a dinner to all the Howards 
he could bring together, who were lineally descended 
from “ Jockey of Norfolk,’ the first Duke ; but after 
finding several hundreds they came upon him by 
such shoals ,out of lanes and alleys,and all sorts 
of homely modes of life, that he was fain to back in 
alarm out of his project. 

‘Lhe Edinburgh Review considers it as nearly ¢ 
tablished by experiment that the power of the mind 
to surmount intellectual difficulties is greatest in the 
state which just precedes sleep. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“KE. F. E.” received. 
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